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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Robert W. Skinner, Jr., Bditor-in-Charge. 

Report of the Board of Statutory Consolidation to the Legislature 
of the State of New York. Part I, Consolidated Laws. Six Vol- 
umes, pp. 6891. Part II, General Report, pp. 103. Albany: J. B. Lyon 
Company, State Printers. 1908. 

This publication represents a vast amount of labor which has been 
wisely directed to the accomplishment of a most desirable end. The entire 
substance of every general statute enacted in this State, since 1777, is 
embodied in the six volumes constituting the first part of the report If 
it is adopted by the legislature during the coming winter, the legal pro- 
fession can safely discard the hundred and more tomes of session laws, 
and look only to these six volumes for all the general statutory law of 
the State! '"Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished." 

Some idea of the vast amount of labor, which has been expended on 
this undertaking, will be suggested by the fact that the task has involved 
a page by page examination of more than fifty thousand separate statutes. 
For those in charge of this work have not been content with collating, classi- 
fying and consolidating those enactments only which have been labelled 
by the legislators as public laws. They have searched through the so- 
called private and local laws, lest haply they might overlook some clause 
or provision of a general character, which had strayed unawares into the 
wrong fold. This search proved to be quite necessary as many such 
clauses and provisions were found thus improperly placed. It resulted, 
too, in discovering duplicate laws upon several topics — a second statute 
having been enacted by the Legislature in sweet ignorance of the fact that 
its substance was already upon the statute book. 

In collating and classifying the vast mass of legislative enactments, the 
Board of Statutory Consolidation resorted to a very ingenious and efficient 
system by which a card record was made of the history and substance of 
every act passed since 1777. If any reader desires full information con- 
cerning this system, let him read the description of it at pages 28 to 41 
of part second of the report, or call at the office of the Board's efficient 
secretary in Albany. This card system resulted in a compilation on the 
cards of all general provisions of statutory law, appropriately classified to 
the existing general laws and to such proposed laws as were indicated; as 
well as an historical record on these cards of every general statute. 

After this preliminary work had been done, the cards were turned over 
to experts in the various branches of the law, with instructions to insert 
every live provision in its appropriate place in the Consolidated Laws, 
while every dead provision was to be noted in the Schedule of Repeals. 
As soon as these experts had accomplished the task assigned to them, 
the Board began its examination and correction of the material thus 
brought together. It is only necessary to name the members of this Board, 
to satisfy the profession that the proposed Consolidated Laws can be ac- 
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cepted as a thorough and careful piece of work. They are Adolph J. 
Rodenbeck, William B. Hornblower, John G. Milburn and Adelbert Moot. 
If any member of the bar still entertains serious doubt on the subject, 
every vestige will be dissipated by an examination of the work itself. 

It is to be borne in mind that the Board has not attempted to revise 
the statutes of this State. Pursuant to instructions from the Legislature, 
it has contented itself with consolidating those statutes. These Consoli- 
dated Laws, therefore, if enacted, will not change our statutes. The sub- 
stance of those statutes will be the substance of the Consolidated Laws; 
and the only changes from existing session laws will be those in form or 
language which were necessary to weld them together. Hence, it would 
seem that there should be no opposition from any quarter to the speedy 
adoption of this report by the next Legislature. We are pleased to learn 
that the report has met with a favorable reception by members of the 
bar who have examined it, and that its enactment into law has been earn- 
estly requested by so influential a body as the Bar Association of New York 
City. 

A Constitutional History of England: A Course of Lectures. By 
F. W. Maitland. Cambridge: The University Press. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1908. pp. xxviii, 547. 

When it was announced that a course of lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor Maitland in 1887-1888 was being prepared for the press, some of his 
admirers must have felt misgivings. Posthumous works, like those of 
Stubbs, originating as lectures intended for undergraduates, have in some 
cases detracted from an author's reputation, and the publication of Mait- 
land's lectures might have diminished his fame. But such fears have not 
been justified. On the contrary, these lectures, though they do not profess 
to give the results of much original research, are a remarkable performance, 
which bears eloquent testimony to Maitland's genius and confirms the 
general verdict that he was one of the most masterly historians that Eng- 
land has ever produced. We must indeed welcome the publication of this 
book, because it gives us some of his ideas concerning the history of Eng- 
lish law from Edward I's time onward, and because, as the editor says, 
there is no book "which provides so good an introduction to the study of 
English Constitutional History, or which is likely to be more highly valued 
by practical teachers of the subject at our Universities." 

The work professes to give a sketch of English public law and institu- 
tions at five periods, 1307, 1509, 1625, 1702, and "the present day" (the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century), but in reality it sets forth the history of 
law and government from the earliest times. Though subjects like feudalism, 
classes of society, kingship, parliament, the privy council, taxation and mili- 
tary affairs receive adequate attention ; emphasis is placed on legal develop- 
ment, and Maitland seems to have conceived his topic to be the history 
of public law rather than constitutional history. Naturally loo we find 
most originality displayed in his treatment of legal institutions (for ex- 
ample, the admirable accounts of Edward I's. legislation, pp. 18-21, and of 
Henry IPs. legal reforms and the development of trial by jury (pp. 111- 



